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indebted to his wife ; but it was unfortunate, as Dr. Bain
remarks, for Mill's political sagacity and prescience that
the Legislature was converted to the ballot after he had
abandoned it. In 1860 the volume on Representative
Government was published, an important work, as
containing in a connected form the various political
doctrines to which he had at different times given
expression. There is in it the same temperate dis-
cussion of the dangers of a Democracy which he had
before adopted in his review of De Tocqueville and
in essays in the Westminster^ and a consideration of
the proper relations between Order and Progress,
to which he had been led by a study of Comte and
the French political writers. Perhaps the most
significant piece of political speculation is his dis-
tinction between the function of making laws and the
function of getting good laws made. The first of these
cannot be adequately performed by a numerous popular
assembly, but the second cannot be satisfactorily fulfilled
by any other authority. The consequence is, that in
Mill's opinion there is. " need of a Legislative Commis-
sion, as a permanent part of the constitution of a free
country; consisting of a small number of highly-trained
political minds, on whom, when Parliament has deter-
mined that a law shall be made, the task of making it
should be devolved; Parliament retaining the power of
passing or rejecting the bill when drawn up, but not
of altering it otherwise than by sending proposed
amendments to be dealt with by the Commission."

Although Mill does not deal with the question of a
Hereditary Monarchy, it is of course known that he, as
much as Grote, was a republican by principle; and innions for which Mill was
